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THE OBLIGATION OF PROFES- 


SIONAL EDUCATION TO 
THE SCHOOLS’ 


At its meeting in Minneapolis in 1902 the National 
Edueation Association expressed the hope that there 
would soon be as definite standards for the education 
of teachers as were then “fixed by the best schools in 
the country for the training of physicians and law- 
yers.” The qualitative standards of training for these 
professions and also for engineering were to be’ mark- 
edly raised during the next half century, throughout 
which the high importance of improving the qualifi- 
cations of teachers in the public schools of this coun- 
try has been constantly emphasized. Quantitatively, 
standards for the training of teachers have had phe- 
nomenal increase. But there are competent observers 
of the current educational scene who seriously inquire 
whether the qualitative standards have been raised 
for teaching in any way comparable to those in med- 
icine, law, and engineering. And some of the ob- 


1 Address at George Peabody College for Teachers, July 
25, 1951. 
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servers also soberly ask whether professional edu- 
cation, among the youngest of college and university 
disciplines, can acquire the dignity and effectiveness 
of medicine, law, or engineering, especially under the 
conditions that nowadays increasingly surround the 
schools that have gained monopoly in the important 
undertaking of preparing teachers and managers for 
the public schools. For it seems obvious that some 
of those conditions, a thoroughgoing examination of 
which is long overdue, are not healthy for quality in 
publie And 
found who would assert that, if physicians, lawyers, 
and engineers were trained in such cavalier manner 


education. irreverent critics may be 


as teachers are trained, the mortality rate would in- 
crease, no one’s rights would be safe in litigation, and 
the bridges would all fall down. 

Education in the United States has reached its 
loftiest quantitative triumphs within the present cen- 


tury. The elementary school has become universal, 
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the secondary school has almost become so, and the 

growth of higher education has assumed the propor- 

tions of an educational revolution and is one of the 
most significant achievements of the American people. 

The present trend toward a degree for everybody and 

everybody for a degree is rapidly becoming almost as 

American as baseball or apple pie, whether every 

degree holder can get a suitable job or not. Higher 

education has become one of this country’s biggest 
businesses. 

In 1900, when the population of this country was 
about 75,000,000, there were only about 600,000 pupils 
in the secondary schools. Fifty years later, when the 
population was about 150,000,000, the number was 
more than 7,000,000. In 1900 there were only about 
250,000 students in higher educational institutions in 
the United States, and only about 15,000 academic 
degrees of very few kinds were that year conferred. 
Of these 1,700 were master’s and about 340 were doc- 
torates. At mid-twentieth century there were about 
2,500,000 students in the colleges and universities, and 
nearly 200 varieties of academic degrees in course 
were conferred on nearly a half million men and 
women, about 62,000 master’s and nearly 7,000 doc- 
torates. Apparently, the American people, who have 
long been degree-minded, really believe that they can 
get ahead by degrees. 

In this big business so-called graduate work in pro- 
fessional education appears to have had the most 
rapid development. ‘As noted above, master’s degrees 
in all fields two decades ago were only about 15,000 
which at mid-century had increased to about 62,- 
000 in more than 70 fields, and about one third of 
these in 1951 were awarded in professional educa- 
tion. The closest runners-up were in engineering and 
in business and commerce. In 1930 the number of 
doctorates in course was about 2,000; and of the 
7,000 doctorates in 1951 more than 1,000 were given 
in professional education alone, counting the Ph.D. 
along with the D.Ed., which was invented a few 
decades ago as a degree in course. Apparently, the 
feverish promotional activities of teacher-education 
institutions, especially teachers colleges and depart- 
ments and schools of education in colleges and uni- 
versities which are in keen competition for students, 
account in large part for this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. 

A little more than fifty years ago Professor Elmer 
E. Brown of the University of California told the 
National Education Association that it was fair to 
assume that every properly so-called profession would 
ultimately have its own university school of pro- 
fessional training, but he also said that education as 
a profession occupied a peculiar position. When that 
subject was pursued as a study in the university, the 
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institution was “looking at itself, as it were, becoming 
fully conscious of its own processes as well as the 
processes of other institutions in which its students 
may be preparing to teach.” Brown thought that 
condition explained in part the difficulty of adjust. 
ing university departments and schools of education 
to the older and more experienced departments. That 
difficulty caused troublesome uncertainties and mis. 
understandings, some of which persist today. 

When Brown was speaking in 1899 only a few uni. 

versities had looked with sufficient favor on the new 
“discipline,” then known as pedagogy and now known 
as education, to bring it into the academic fold. A 
little more than two decades earlier President James 
B. Angell of the University of Michigan had recom. 
mended to the Regents of that institution that pro- 
vision be made for a chair of the history, theory, and 
the art of education. This was in 1874, and five years 
later that institution established such a ¢hair, believed 
to be the first American university to do so. Its pur- 
pose, as announced in an official statement of the 
institution, was to teach educational history and com- 
parative education, to give “a more perfect unity to 
our state educational system by bringing the schools 
into closer relations with the University” and to fit its 
students for “positions in the public school service.” 
That action of the University of Michigan led to 
favorable comment. Harper’s Weekly said, July 26, 
1879, that Michigan’s entrance upon this important 
work should promote the highest interests of educa- 
tion in that state, by informing the public that teach- 
ing is an art, and the knowledge of how to teach would 
make all the difference between “school money well 
spent and uselessly spent in the community.” The 
next year the National Education Association resolved 
that chairs of pedagogies should be established in the 
colleges and universities “on the same footing as other 
sciences.” 

There was considerable discussion of the obligation 
of higher educational institutions to the public schools. 
At the meeting of the NEA in 1891 Nicholas Murray 
Butler, then of the New York College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers, urged closer co-ordination between 
higher education and the schools below and pointed 
out that the universities owed a duty to the profes- 
sion of teaching. Originally, he noted, the university 
“did nothing but train teachers.” That obligation had 
been forgotten, but it was encouraging to observe that 
the university was again undertaking “the inspiration 
of the teaching profession. . . . The movement is a 
great one and is destined to grow.” Grow it did. 
And long before the end of the first half of the 
twentieth century most of the colleges and univer- 
sities had entered upon this work. 

At the same meeting of the NEA in 1891 Super- 
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intendent George H. Martin of Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, and Super- 
intendent Oscar H. Cooper of Houston, Texas, made 
significant comments on the obligation of higher edu- 
eation to the public schools. Martin said that any 
influence of the colleges and universities on public 
education had not come from those institutions, that 
it was not “from above downwards,” but from the 
lower upon the higher schools. Hall deplored the 
“disastrous chasm between the university and the 
schools. On one side of it we find the Philistinism 
of the common school teacher; on the other the ex- 
elusiveness of the university man.” Hall said that 
his attendance at the meetings of the NEA had even 
placed him under a bit of suspicion by his “univer- 
sity brethren.” But he thought that the primary 
affliction of education in this country was isolation 
between the lower and the higher schools. The great 
difficulty he had seen at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where he had been “professor of pedagogy,” was 
to find young men who would devote themselves “heart 
and soul to the history and philosophy of education.” 
Cooper said that the time had come when the colleges 
and universities should face their responsibility to the 
publie schools; that already the number of young men 
of liberal education who devoted themselves to teach- 
ing was diminishing, with the result that the influence 
of higher education on the public schools was growing 
less. He thought it alarming that so many young 
men and women were flocking to “the short term, 
superficial normal schools.” Appropriate attention 
by the universities and colleges, and under great 
teachers of broad and liberal education and cultiva- 
tion, would be followed by a wave of enthusiasm 
among teachers in the schools below such as that 
which gathered tens of thousands of students at Paris 
under Peter Abelard, Cooper said. 

When the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education was formed in 1902 “not more than a dozen 
colleges and universities had established departments 
of education or were regularly offering courses in that 
field.” Today the study of professional education 
has so rapidly increased that, in normal schools and 
teachers colleges and departments and schools of edu- 
eation in the colleges and universities, and by ex- 
tension classes and correspondence work and that 
fashionable invention known as the workshop, courses 
in edueation are generously, even extravagantly, pro- 
vided. And so-called graduate work in professional 
education has become one of the most striking phe- 
nomena in the whole American educational scene. 
But in this activity precedent for almost any kind 
of practice is so noticeable that intelligent inquiry may 
well be made concerning the “legal tender” of some 
graduate degrees in this most important subject. Ap- 
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parently, resourcefulness in the invention of new 
degrees to accommodate the mood of the multitude 
has become more conspicuous in professional educa- 
tion than in most of the other academic fields. One 
result of this condition is that the holders of bona fide 
degrees from reputable institutions are being more 
and more classified with holders of less reputable or 
even worthless graduate degrees. The cbvious danger 
in this condition is that Gresham’s law, that bad money 
drives out good money and that the worst form of 
currency in circulation regulates the entire currency 
and forces all other kinds of currency from circula- 
tion, can operate as viciously and as disastrously in 
the educational as in the economie world. 

Some theories and practices in American education 
have all along come in for criticisms, some of which 
have been sharp and occasionally almost savage. In 
recent years especially, when criticisms seem to be 
more vocal than formerly, it has become fashionable 
for the American educational Sanhedrin and other 
vested educational interests to view any criticisms of 
the schools as subversive and the critics as enemies 
of public education, when they are reluctant or refuse 
to agree with the Sanhedrin. Witness the recent vig- 
orous pronouncements and resolutions of educational 
organizations. While the friends of the schools must 
always stand up and be counted, it should not be 
necessary to remark that sincere critics of any ques- 
tionable, not to mention obviously spurious, educa- 
tional practices should be welcomed by the profession 
and not looked upon as “enemies within the gates.” 
And there are critics of professional education who 
sincerely hope that in friendly criticisms and wise 
counsel there may be safety for the largest and most 
important collective enterprise of the American peo- 
ple and that the quality of their schools may thereby 
be increased. 

But here it may be healthy to report what some of 
the friendly critics have to say about the manner in 
which teachers and managers nowadays get into the 
schools. These critics note that, whereas professional 
education had difficulty in being accepted as a legiti- 
mate subject of college and university study, it has 
rapidly assumed that it is the fair-haired child of 
American educational arrangements. First looked 
upon with some sentimental eompassion, and perhaps 
also a little bit pampered he has now been received 
into the family of university disciplines. But because 
of his youth and his recent acceptance he shows signs 
of becoming cocky and self-assertive and to claim full 
monopoly, however mediocre, in the training of teach- 
ers. Worst of all, the callow youth pretends to be 
able to teach all over the university catalogue. These 
crities observe that a “professor of education” does 
not often hesitate to undertake any of the many 
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courses that have been invented in departments and 
schools of education and in teachers colleges, whether 
he has had systematic and thorough preparation in 
them or not. Apparently almost anybody can teach 
“education.” 

It seems, also, say keenly observing critics, that 
managers of teacher-education institutions, after the 
manner of Chambers of Commerce, are more and more 
concerned about “programs,” on which they “an- 
nounce here today,” and less and less about having 
on their “staffs” broadly educated and cultivated, 
scholarly and inspiring men and women who can 
stimulate those who go about the Middletowns of this 
country teaching and managing the schools. This 
condition, which seems to get worse rather than bet- 
ter, distresses the real friends of the public schools. 
Moreover, as a publisher who now makes a living on 
the schools, a very able and intelligent man who must 
here remain nameless, recently observed, apparently 
one of the easiest ways for one to become “professor 
of education” nowadays is to contrive somehow to 
fail as a superintendent of schools. He angrily ob- 
served also that he was forced to take a course in 
school finance in a university that had prestige to 
speak of but under a man who had lost his post in a 
school system because he could not make and manage 
an educational budget. The publisher did not think 
that was nice for public education. That experience 
and some other inanities and insanities in professional 
education have driven him, as others, from the class- 
room, although he was eager to remain in public edu- 
cational work. He felt as did King Agesilaus of 
Sparta who is said to have responded, when ex- 
horted to hear one who imitated the voice of a night- 


‘ingale: “I have heard nightingales themselves.” 


A criticism, companion to that of almost anybody- 
can-teach-courses-in-education, is that “offerings” in 
professional education have in recent years increased 
more rapidly than in any other higher educational 
field. Proliferation has been encouraged by the man- 
agers and staffs of the teacher-education institutions, 
presumably in cahoots with the certificating bureaus 
of state departments of education. In this fact 
friendly critics see tendencies toward what would 
promptly be stamped as crass and vulgar racketeering 
in less humane activities. It is this condition that 
causes students to say—generally after they have be- 
come bachelor, master, or doctor of education—that 
the courses they were forced to take were so overlap- 
ping and repetitious as to be almost immoral. 

Out of these and other unhealthy conditions that 
have grown up and nowadays surround practices in 
teacher-education, the eritics see the rapid tendency 
for teacher-education institutions to become mere 
trade-schools and their products too often mere me- 
chanics. The constant invention of new degrees in 
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professional education, ostensibly to meet the “needs” 
of, but actually to accommodate, the less able students, 
has reached a preposterous and perhaps perilous 
point, and the increasing ease with which such de. 
grees can now be had is a serious threat to public 
education in this country, whether the managers of 
teacher-education institutions and of bureaus of cer. 
tification are aware of the danger or not. The posses- 
sion of a master’s degree, which can now be had jn 
numerous varieties, has generally become a require- 
ment for better salaries in the schools. But the 
source of the degree is not always a concern of those 
who give it, those who get it, or those who engage 
its holders in the schools. Nor is the content of the 
degree inquired into by those who give it or get it, 
or by employers. The mere possession of the degree 
of whatever kind has come to be sufficient to com- 
mand an increased salary, whether the degree is con- 
ferred by a member of the Association of American 
Universities or by a feeble department or school of 
education in a college or university or by some mono- 
hippic normal school. 

The guarantee of increase in salary more often 
than intellectual interest explains in large part the 
crowds that now knock at the doors of the graduate 
schools, whose walls tend to go tumbling down be- 
fore the blare of the trumpets of ambitious educa- 
tionalists and bureaus of certification. Dean Roger 
McCutcheon of the Graduate School of Tulane Uni- 
versity has observed that most of those who seek 
graduate degrees in education and better salaries are 
worthy people whose motives should not be considered 
evil; but their increases in salaries are often wore 
substantial than their educational attainments even 
after getting the degrees. 

There has long been available enough competent 
evidence to show that students in teacher-education 
institutions, as too often their teachers there, are not 
always conspicuously distinguished in intellectual or 
educational equipment. The late Charles A. Beard, 
eminent American historian, wrote in 1937: “Beyond 
question, the members of the teaching profession do 
not claim to be adequately prepared by natural tal- 
ents or by training for the weighty tasks imposed 
upon them. .. .” And it is probable that competent 
evidence could be produced to show that fewer than 
formerly of the ablest young people are nowadays 
going into public educational work. Requirements 
for certification and unfavorable conditions, which 
prospective teachers encounter after certification, 
probably throw some light on the disturbing fact 
of the shortage of competent teachers. 

The critics also note the distressing fact that many 
candidates for graduate degrees in professional edu- 
eation find it more and more irksome, if not well-nigh 
impossible, to do substantial theses or dissertations. 
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So these have been waived. And acquiring a reading 
knowledge of languages, on the value of which there 
is a difference of opinion, has also terrified them. 
The result is that in the alleged interest of “need” 
and “service” graduate councils in universities have 
yielded to pressure, have modified the regulations to 
apply to the departments or schools of education, and 
have otherwise made easy the way to an advanced de- 
gree in professional education. These changes have 
made it possible for more and more of the less and 
less able teachers and managers of the schools to get 
into the brackets of higher salaries. Again, also, it 
appears that those who give or those who get this 
degree or employers do not always seriously inquire 
whether its holder can greatly improve the quality of 
teaching and of management in the publie schools. 
The increasing tendency is to fill positions in the 
schools with degrees rather than with able and prop- 
erly educated men and women. 

The way out of these bad conditions and toward 
purity in academic degrees may be as difficult and 
perhaps as bitter as the crusades for pure foods and 
drugs in earlier periods. Vested interests then were 
stubborn obstacles to decency. Competition for stu- 
dents and the political and promotional ambitions of 
teacher-education institutions, whose managers love 
nothing more dearly than “to announce here today” 
some new pedagogical ware, cunningly designed, in- 
vented and advertised to allure teachers and man- 
agers of schools and those who would be these, are 
nowadays very robust obstructions to purity in pro- 
fessional education. And while there should be for 
the American people and their schools equal protec- 
tion against spurious degrees as from impure foods 
and drugs, so long as complete freedom of enterprise 
and laissez faire in professional education are allowed 
to go unchecked, reform may not be expected. 

But for those courageous enough to attempt reform 
there are some lessons from the past. Educational 
unrest and uncertainty in this country in the latter 
part of the past and the early part of this century 
led to efforts to bring some semblance of order out 
of obvious chaos and confusion brought on largely 
by competition for students, which was sometimes 
For many years the college had 
The crusades 


almost ruthless. 
been both the high school and college. 
for educational standards led to the establishment of 
the regional standardizing agencies, but there was 
much anguish among those who wished to go their 
own ways without let or hindrance. Reform came 
through co-operation of those who sincerely believed 
that education was “an interest so vast and so vital 
that it justifies every honest and unselfish effort for 
its advancement,” as Chancellor Kirkland of Vander- 
bilt University said in his inaugural in 1893. He, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Charles W. Eliot, and other 
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workers for educational standards warned against 
institutional zeal that often resulted in low standards, 
and they insisted that above everything else the thing 
most needed in education was quality and not quan- 
tity. At that time feeble colleges were insisting on 
doing as they pleased, and there was demand that the 
tyrannical hands of the colleges be removed from 
the throats of the secondary schools so that they 
could go their ways unhampered. However, the truth 
is that it was the good colleges that saved the second- 
ary schools from destruction and also made honest 
women out of those colleges that were willing to re- 
Similar conditions exist today in graduate 
Teachers colleges 


form. 
work in professional education. 
and departments and schools of education now whine 
that they have been distressed by the tyrannical hand 
of the graduate schools. But again the fact is that 
the graduate schools have generally been a steadying 
influence on the ambitions of departments and 
schools of education, although here and there coercive 
and professorial courtesy and “log-rolling” have been 
known to force graduate councils to yield. 

Other lessons for professional education appear in 
studies that were made in medical, engineering, and 
legal education in the early decades of this century. 
Perhaps the most influential of these was the famous 
Flexner study that, without fear or favor, fairly but 
firmly turned the searchlight on, and drove out, 
spurious practices in medical education. A similar 
objective and responsible study of practices in so- 
called graduate work in professional education is long 
overdue and the need:for it presses for attention. 
Here the searchlight must be fully turned on, if the 
public schools are to be rescued from some of the 
most perilous educational practices this country has 
ever known. The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has a committee on the sub- 
ject, under the chairmanship of Dean W. W. Pierson 
of the Graduate School, the University of North 
Carolina. The preliminary report of this committee 
a year ago showed that graduate education in the 
South had degenerated in recent years, with its trends 
in the direction of “anarchy.” But the efforts of this 
committee are healthy and there is hope that its work 
will not be sabotaged by vested professional educa- 
tional interests and defense groups, which are very 
powerful in the Southern states as elsewhere. A 
nation-wide study of this subject is sorely needed. 
For until some reforms are introduced in graduate 
work in professional education the hope of American 
educational leaders more than a half century ago, 
that professional education in the higher educational 
institutions be put “on the same footing as other 
sciences,” will be so deferred as to sicken the hearts 
of those whose primary concern is for quality of work 
in the public schools. 
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CASE METHODS “UNLIMITED”? 


Rosert F. CREEGAN 
Ohio University, Athens 


One of the most dynamic and at the same time 
most controversial movements in American education 
today was inspired by Wallace B. Donham, long-time 
dean, Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Under the tutelage of academic administra- 
tors, of teachers in such fields as industrial, civic, and 
educational administration, and of managerial person- 
nel in industry, all of whom studied at the Harvard 
business school, this movement has introduced changes 
in the curriculum and teaching methods of several coi- 
leges and universities, has stimulated inservice educa- 
tion in industry, and has had repercussions in secon- 
dary education and even in the religious-education 
practices of churches. For years, the Donham move- 
ment was designated as a human-relations movement, 
but it has been apparent for a long time that its im- 
plications and potentialities are far wider than human 
relations as an academic field, even admitting that the 
scope of that field remains tantalizingly indetermi- 
nate. All but the most fanatical exponents of the 
movement now admit that its most effective area of 
work is restricted to courses in administration, on the 
one hand, and general education courses in the social 
sciences, on the other hand. Yet the method is being 
used, experimentally, in courses in many other fields, 
and the outcome remains open. The present: article 
is designed simply to give one college teacher’s gen- 
eral impression of the movement, together with certain 
questions that it raises in the minds of those who are 
concerned with the philosophy of democracy, in gen- 
eral, and with democratic educational philosophy in 
particular. The sources of my information will be- 
come apparent in later paragraphs. 

The historical inspiration of Dean Donham’s ex- 
periment happened to be his observation of the use 
of case methods in schools of law. This fact could 
be somewhat misleading, though, as his intention from 
the first was to transcend rather than to emphasize 
purely legalistic conceptions of administration. From 
the first, the cases used in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration were studied in terms of con- 
erete interpersonal adjustments rather than in terms 
of legal prerogatives. Contractual relations were re- 
garded as the mere superstructure of social psycho- 
logical relations. Under such teachers as E. Mayo, 
F. Roethlisberger (now Donham Professor of Human 
Relations), and G. Lombard, notable success was at- 
tained in case-method education for administrative 


functions. The experiment came to the attention of 


other educators in various ways, but its chief infly. 
ence outside Harvard sprang from the fact that sty. 
dents of Donham carried their enthusiasm for his 
methods to their positions as academic administrators, 
Selected faculty members in such institutions as Col. 
gate University, the University of Kansas, and Ohio 
University were sent to Harvard to observe the method 
in action. Their visits ranged in length from a fey 
weeks in some cases to a year or more in other cases, 

About four years ago a number of persons who had 
been influenced by Donham and Mayo gathered at 
Harvard from all over the country to honor these men 
as educators and chiefly to exchange their own experi- 
ences in the academic field. A year later a more for. 
mal Human Relations Conference was held at Har. 
vard. Two years ago a conference was held at Col- 
gate (where Mr. Donham was located and conducted 
seminars after his retirement from Harvard), with 
representatives from Syracuse University, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Texas Christian University, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and other institu- 
tions, as well as large delegations from Harvard, 
Kansas, and Ohio universities. Last year the con- 
ference was held at Ohio University, and the 195] 
Human Relations Conference was held at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas on March 29, 30 and 31. There 


were participants or observers from most of the 
above-mentioned institutions, from industry, from 
city governments, from secondary education, and 
from such additional higher educational institutions 
as Kansas State College, University of Michigan, the 
University of North Carolina, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Ohio Wesleyan University, Oklahoma A & M, 


the University of Tennessee, and others. My own 
experience of the movement consists of my attendance 
at the Colgate, Ohio, and Kansas conferences and of 
my observation of educational experiments being con- 
ducted at Ohio University, where I am a member of 
the philosophy department. 

Before discussing theory, I might indicate what is 
being done in two or three of the institutions. The 
University of Kansas, under the leadership of such 
men as Professors Gibson and Clark, has developed 
case-method courses in most of the social sciences, 
as well as in education and in the business field. Ohio 
University is experimenting in the fields of educa- 
tional administration and of engineering and also has 
a department of human relations. Personnel from 
these and other institutions have provided educational 
services, using case methods, in industry. The Kansas 
personnel is reported to have conducted an experi- 
ment in the military establishment. Colgate is ex- 
perimenting with ease methods in the natural sciences 
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and making wide use of them in the social sciences. 
There are case-method courses in the business area 
at the University of Washington and at Texas Chris- 
tian. All the above facts should serve to suggest the 
unusual expansive power of the Donham movement. 

What, then, is this method which first fascinates 
and then converts so many academic persons, and 
which must have intrinsic merits, even though the 
initiative has usually proceeded from the top down- 
ward in local educational hierarchies? How does 
this method differ from so-called progressive methods 
of other types? What is its own philosophy, and 
how would it be appraised in the light of a general 
philosophy of democratic society and education? 

I would characterize the Donham case method as a 
concrete, permissive classroom method. The method 
is econerete in that it is case oriented, not theory 
oriented. It is permissive in that it is discussion 
centered, not teacher centered, and in that the dis- 
cussions are latitudinarian, ruling out only the bizarre 
and the morally objectionable. Since these are ex- 
tremely general terms, some analysis would seem to 
be in order at this point in the exposition. 

The basic instructional material of a case-method 
course is a series of cases, each described within the 
limits of from about two to perhaps as many as 25 
mimeographed or printed pages. Each case is dis- 
cussed in class for periods ranging in length from 
one class meeting to perhaps a dozen or fifteen meet- 
ing in extreme cases. In the science courses the aim 
of the collective thinking usually is to determine what 
interpretations (alternative or restrictive) are war- 
ranted by the facts as described. In courses in the 
art of leadership or of management (industrial, com- 
mercial, political, educational, ecclesiastical, military), 
the aim is usually said to be “diagnosis.” The final 
question is, “What ought to be done in the described 
situation in order to reach a specific goal with maxi- 
mum harmony of interpersonal action?” This final 
question may, however, be long deferred. Prelimi- 
nary questions are: “What are the facts of the case?” 
and “How do those involved feel about the facts as 
they interpret them?” 

Although there have been some experiments in case 
writing by students, for the most part cases are pre- 
written and preselected for the purposes of a par- 
ticular educational program. An interschool file of 
eases exists. Most of the cases are descriptions of 
actual conflict situations in contemporary American 
society, involving such relationships as that between 
employer and employee, union leaders and members, 
landlords and tenants, marriage partners, neighbor- 
ing families, pastor and congregation, student and 
teacher, ete. Some cases are taken from history and 
from international relations. 

The teacher chiefly “lifts out of the discussion” 
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pivotal interpretations and “reflects back” expressions 
of feeling. Carl R. Rogers’s theory of client-centered 
counseling is acknowledged as a creative influence 
upon recent refinements of the case method. It is 
now strongly urged by most case-method teachers that 
all education for social living has a psychotherapeutic 
aspect. Students project many of their own adjust- 
ment problems upon the case material and, of course, 
reveal many of their personal prejudices. Through 
many-sided discussion student perspectives are en- 
riched, and the reflecting back of their initially highly 
emotive attitudes is said to help them pass beyond 
obsessive phases in their thinking about problems. 
Incidentally, psychodrama is sometimes used as a sub- 
sidiary method in the classroom. Occasional lectures 
are given by many case-method teachers in order to 
provide possible, but not mandatory, conceptual 
schemes for student thinking. The method is per- 
missive, but nondirectiveness is no longer regarded as 
an absolute value. Roethlisberger is one of those 
teachers who boldly describes and urges the merits 
of a conceptual scheme of his own. Gibson of Kansas 
is now using the term “human universals” and im- 
plies that perhaps the teacher should strive to help 
the students become aware of them. Sometimes Gib- 
son sounds like an existentialist philosopher! 

At the conference, held this year at the University 
of Kansas, the discussions moved on a critical plane, 
and yet it was clear that, within definite limits, the 
method had withstood crucial tests, especially in the 
social-studies area. The following were some of the 
issues which were discussed at Kansas under the lead- 
ership of such men as Donham, Roethlisberger, and 
Lombard of Harvard, Gibson and Clark of Kansas, 
Schwieger of Worcester, Jones and Bash of Colgate, 
and Benz and Starcher of Ohio University. First of 
all, it was admitted that many will be disturbed by 
the fact that the movement was initiated and even 
now is inspired to some extent by persons whose pri- 
mary concern is the education of executives for the 
Some persons within the 
It is, 
perhaps, the consensus of opinion or, at any rate, 
it is a widespread opinion within the movement, that 
the human-relations approach to industrial tensions 
has been made possible by the establishment of a 
Those who are 


American business world. 
movement are deeply disturbed by that fact. 


general equilibrium of social forces. 
concerned with resolving minor tensions need not be 
aware of all the wider relationships which involve 
organized interest-power groups which may be acting 
to conserve or to modify the wider institutional strue- 
ture of society. The social sciences, naturally, must 
concern themselves with the great institutional struc- 
tures and with changes in them. On the other hand, 
the students’ knowledge of institutions remains purely 


formal if they have no appreciation of the interper- 




















































sonal tensions and alliances and of the informal or- 
ganizations which constitute, as it were, the very life 
of the great institutional forms. Many problems arise 
concerning the working relationships between case- 
method courses and theoretical courses and concern- 
ing the implicit ideology and, hence, the informal 
direction, of any “nondirective” course. That such 
problems are now confronted and discussed from 
many viewpoints at the conferences is a promising 
development in the Donham movement. 

Another salient problem, discussed at Kansas, con- 
cerned the relationship between social skills and social 
values. Physical science, it is well known, can be 
used for good or for evil purposes. Do social skills 
somehow guarantee their own uses? Even if we were 
sure that to understand persons is to love them, could 
we be equally certain that love increases in one to one 
correlation with skill in manipulating persons? Per- 
haps some degree of understanding remains com- 
patible with the intention to exploit persons, even 
though a fuller degree of understanding would help 
establish socially constructive attitudes. At the Kan- 
sas meeting Professor Per Stensland, of Kansas State 
College, spoke of the need for personal commitment 
of the existential type. James Bibb, city manager, 
Holton, Kansas, and Robert Boos, assistant to the 
Wichita city manager, stated that, in their opinions, 
philosophical understanding is the most erying need 
in American government. The writer of this article 
observed that harmony within a productive enterprise 
should not be confused with the wider purpose of the 
enterprise or with harmony among the various human 
efforts. Some participants, however, thought that all 
such considerations take us into a “stratosphere” of 
impracticality. They wanted to get the job done 
without bothering to define it. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the study of 
eases of interpersonal tension assumes a perspective 
which is somewhat oblique alike to that of institu- 
tional sociology and social philosophy and to that of 
psychology of personality and existential philosophy. 
The consensus at the Human Relations Conference 
held this year, seemed to be that these oblique ap- 
proaches to the understanding of man should not also 
be allowed to remain mutually opaque. This feeling, 
it must be noted, emerged only after years of experi- 
mentation with the case method in many institutions 
and after a series of annual conferences at which the 
debate was sometimes a trifle acrimonious! Even one 
year ago, at the Ohio University conference, such 
unity was embryonic, at most. Whether the degree 
of unity achieved at Kansas has deep roots in the 
thinking and feeling of all concerned remains, of 
course, an open question. Its answer will determine 
the fate of the Donham experiment in general educa- 
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tion. American democracy is pragmatically rationa) 
not irrationally pragmatic. 


“WILLIAMSBURG RESTORED,” AN INTER. 
ESTING DOCUMENTARY FILM 


Wituiam H. BEYER 


New York 27 


Tours that have not heretofore led to Colonial Wi). 
liamsburg (Va.) will certainly do so once the public 
has seen the stimulating new documentary motion 
picture, “Williamsburg Restored.” The picture, pro. 
duced in color and sound by the Julien Bryan Inter. 
national Film Foundation, under the direction of 
Francis Thompson, with Walter Abel as narrator, js 
one of a number of historical films planned by Colon- 
ial Williamsburg. 

In view of the magnitude of the historie subject 
matter, an amazing amount of territory is covered in 
“Williamsburg Restored.” The picture begins in 1774 
with a colorful Colonial town fete that is dissipated 
by the news of the closing of Boston Harbor by the 
British and galvanized into action by the Virginians’ 
support of their Bostonian countrymen; before our 
eyes the first Americans are born. Time lapses to the 
early 1920’s. Williamsburg has all but disappeared 
in the intervening years, since neglect encourages 
decay. One man, however, the late Reverend W. A 
R. Goodwin, rector of the old Burton Parish Church, 
does not despair and undertakes the restoration of 
the church, thereby interesting John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.—who plays himself in the film with characteristic 
modesty—in the importance of the total reconstrue- 
tion of the town. Because the project will objectify 
the best tradition of our democratic heritage, Mr. 
Rockefeller agrees to. the plan of restoration, making 
the work, as well as the production of the film, 
possible, 

Speedily shown are shots of the drab modern town 
(1928), the many planners (archaeologists, archi- 
tects, researchers) tackling the job, and the builders, 
painters, decorators, and gardeners at work, often 
using pre-Revolutionary techniques to insure authen- 
ticity in the restoration. The concluding sequence 
brings tourists to the town, and we join them in their 
jaunt, while guides—residents of the town dressed in 
Colonial costumes—take us into highways and by- 
ways, graciously animating the splendid restoration 
with their explanations. A powerful moment, in- 
cisive and provocative, occurs when the voices in the 
climactic history-making scenes in the handsome 
House of Burgesses at the outbreak of the Revolution 
are heard. 

Acted entirely by residents of the town, the devotion 
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and sincerity of the performers are alive in the forth- 
right projection of the historic characters they por- 
tray. The film is completely authentic, handsomely 
executed, and conceived with humility and respect 
for the democratic values smouldering in ’76 and flam- 
ing, we trust, today; of this the actual making of 
“Williamsburg Restored” is the soundest evidence. 
The impact of the picture is stunning and will most 
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assuredly cause the highways South to be crowded, 
for, after viewing the picture, seeing the town itself 
is a must. 

The 16-mm. films, running 44 minutes, is available 
for rent or purchase and can be procured through the 
Film Distribution Service, Colonial Williamsburg 


Additional information may be obtained by writing to 
Holmes Brown, director of public relations. 
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MACHINES IN THE COTTON FIELDS: 
CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


Lewis W. JONES 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


B. F. MacLavurin 


Coahoma (Miss.) Junior College 


Ix the autumn of 1950 policemen in Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, checked trucks which transported cotton 
pickers to the fields of surrounding Coahoma County 
to prevent children under the age of sixteen from 
going into the fields. In Madison County, Alabama, 
which produces more cotton than any other county in 
the state, cotton growers refused to permit children to 
work in the harvesting of their crops. In these states, 
Alabama and Mississippi, where cotton is still king, 
machines adapted to cotton production have come into 
common use. As a result of the introduction of 
machines into cotton growing there has been a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of people in the rural farm pop- 
ulation. While the tractor and the mechanical cotton 
picker have reduced the number of farm people, the 
numbers and proportion of children attending school 
have increased rather than declined. 

Thus, there entered another influence on school en- 
rollment and attendance in one area of the United 
States where an increased birth rate during World 
War IT has brought an upsurge in the school popula- 
tion. The general influences felt in the rest of the 
country may be expected to operate in the cotton- 
growing South as well. However, in this area char- 
acterized by a heavy out-migration the belated coming 
of the benefits of the industrial revolution to cotton 
growing seems to have affected the school population. 





The school-age population of Mississippi has 
changed very little in twenty years. The school 
census of 1929 enumerated a school-age population 
of 873,665, and the school census of 1947 enumerated 
This represented 
Aver- 


a school-age population of 877,956. 
a change of less than one-half of one per cent. 
age daily attendance in the schools of Mississippi was 
424,607 for the school year 1929-30 and 461,480 for 
the school year 1948-49, an increase of 8.68 per cent. 
While the number of school-age children increased by 
4,291, the number attending school regularly increased 
by 36,873. When enrollment is considered, the pro- 
portion of children enrolled in school who attended 
school regularly was much higher in 1948-49 than in 
1929-30. The proportion of children enrolled who 


were in average daily attendance increased from 72.2 


per cent in 1929-30 to 85.22 per cent in 1948-49, an 
inerease of 17.89 per cent. 

Several influences have affected school enrollment 
and attendance in the cotton South, and machine pro- 
duction in agriculture has not been the least influential 
of these. Educational policies designed to provide 
better schools and campaigns for the equalization of 
educational opportunity for Negro children no doubt 
have played a part. However, parallel trends for 
both white and Negro children in enrollment and at- 
tendance indicates that some basic influence is being 
felt by the schools, and the correspondence of increased 
use of machines in agriculture with increased school 
attendance appears to be significant. 

Comparing enrollment and attendance in the schools 
of Mississippi, there are to be observed the same 
changes in white schools between the school years 
1929-30 and 1948-49. Table 1 presents comparisons 
of 1948-49 with 1929-30. 







TABLE 1 
ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE IN MISSISSIPPI SCHOOLS 1929-30 AND 1948-49 








Per cent average daily 














Enrollment Average daily attendance attendance of enreliment 
Per Per Per 
1929-30 1948-49 cent 1929-30 1948-49 cent 1929-30 1948-49 cent 
change change change 
iJ errr 294,746 274,417 — 6.90 222,580 241,338 + 8.43 75.52 87.94 +16.44 
Colored ...... 292,606 267,088 — 8.72 202,027 220,142 + 8.97 69.04 82.42 + 19.38 
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The small differences in degree of change between the 
trends in white and Negro school enrollment and per- 
centages of enrollment in average daily attendance 
are of less importance than the fact that they show 
parallel trends. 

A study of the use of machines in cotton production 
and enrollment and attendance in the schools of one 
county in Mississippi provided some interesting, if 
not entirely convincing, relationships. In Coahoma 
County, between 1940 and 1950, the number of trac- 
tors increased from 487 to an estimated 2,500. In the 
same period mechanical pickers, which were first 
placed on the market in 1943, have come to number 
200. According to the expectations of agricultural 
economists, this would mean that a minimum of 4,000 
families would be made unnecessary by the tractors, 
and the number of people required for cotton picking 
would be reduced by 7,000. According to the census 
figures the number of farm operators in Coahoma 





significant change in this period was in the ratio of 
urban children to rural children. In 1929, 24.34 per 
cent of the school-age population was urban; while 
in 1947, 32.56 per cent was urban. When race is eon. 
sidered, it was found that white children of schoo! age 
increased 5 per cent in rural areas and 10 per cent 
in urban areas. The Negro school-age population de. 
clined 7 per cent in rural areas and increased 35 per 
cent in urban areas. 

Enrollment in the white schools of the county 
showed a l-per-cent change in both urban and rural 
schools. Enrollment in Negro schools declined 13,83 
per cent in rural schools and increased 17 per cent 
in urban schools. Average daily attendance in white 
schools increased 9.5 per cent in rural schools and 3.85 
per cent in urban schools. Average daily attendance 
increased 1.85 per cent in rural Negro schools; 41,35 
per cent in urban Negro schools. Changes in school 
enrollment and attendance are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


SCHOOL CENSUS, ENROLLMENT, AND AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, COAHOMA COUNTY SCHOOLS 
1929-30 AND 1248-49 








School census 





Enrollment Average daily attendance 








Year County schools Clarksdale County schools Clarksdale County schools Clarksdale 





White Negro White Negro White 





Negro White Negro White Negro White Negr 





ho SS 2.222 14.457 1.5°3 2.540 1.518 
oe ae 2,346 13,376 1,689 3.430 1,529 
Per cent change... +65.11 -7.48 +1090 +35.04 41.06 


6.298 1.431 1.114 978 38291 1,219 694 
5,427 1,432 1,308 1,071 3,963 1,266 981 
-13.83 0.00 417.41 49.51 +1.85 43.85 +41. 


or 
ov 





County declined by 1,051 between 1940 and 1945, 
during which time the number of tractors increased 
by 371. In the most highly mechanized school com- 
munity the percentage of farm operators who were 
laborers increased from 8.33 in 1940, to 55.55 in 1950. 
At the same time the percentage of sharecroppers 
declined from 44.4 to 16.7. Family incomes were 
increased in the change of employment status. In 
1940, 44.44 per cent of the families had gross annual 
incomes of less than $1,000; while in 1950, 27.67 per 
cent had incomes of less than $1,000. The mechanized 
community has a high proportion of young heads of 
families who are preferred by farm managers as 
machine operators. 

Studies of the mechanization of cotton production 
have shown that one tractor displaces from two to five 
farm families and that one mechanical cotton picker 
ean harvest as much cotton as thirty-five people.? 

The school-age population of Coahoma County 
changed very little between 1929 and 1947. A school 
census taken in the former year reported 16,689 chil- 
dren of school age. The school census taken in 1947 
reported 15,722 children of school age. The most 


1G. B. Crowe. Mechanical Cotton Picker Operation 
in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, Mississippi State College, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 465, July, 
1949, p. 7. 


The rural farm population was 32,270 in 1940; the 
farm population, 22,942 in 1945. 

When comparisons between 1929-30 and 1948-49 
are made for the county as a whole, the per cent of 
school-age population enrolled in school decreased 
approximately 3 per cent for both whites and 
Negroes. The percentage of enrollment in average 
daily attendance increased 6 per cent for whites and 
11 per cent for Negroes. The percentage of the 
school-age population in average daily attendance in- 
creased 2 per éent for both whites and Negroes. 


TABLE 3 
TEACHING STAFF AND ENROLLMENT IN SIX COMMUNITIES 
IN COAHOMA COUNTY 














Maximum Number of Pupils per 
enrollment teachers teacher 
Community a 
1929 1940 1949 1929 1940 1949 1929 1940 1949 
1930 1941 1950 1930 1941 1950 1930 1941 1950 
Deblin .... 144 313 2192 3 5 7 48 42 2 
Hopson ... 146 106 150 2 3 4 73 35 3% 
Mt. Ary... 340 2il 368 2 2 2 70 55 454 
Sherard ... 146 136 178 2 4 6 73 384 29 
McCloud .. s 90 266 1 2 6 45 44 
Sandy Payou 162 159 155 2 2 3 81 79 51 


* Figure not available. 


In these communities school enrollment increased 
39.38 per cent between 1929-30 and 1939-40. Be- 
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tween 1939-40 and 1949-50, enrollment increased 
98.87 per cent. In 1949-50, 4.18 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled were in grades above the eighth grade. 
In 1939-40, only .04 per cent were above the eighth 
grade; in 1929-30 none were above the eighth grade. 
" For the county as a whole, the per cent average 
daily attendance of enrollment increased from 61.78 
in 1929-30 to 73.02 in 1948-49. In the six communi- 
ties the teaching load was decreased in all instances. 
he more spectacular decreases were to be observed 
in Sherard school where the pupils per teacher were 
73 in 1929-30 and 29 in 1949-50. In the Sandy 
Bayou school there were 81 pupils per teacher in 
1929-30 and 51 pupils per teacher in 1949-50. In 
addition to a greater proportion of pupils enrolled be- 
ing in average daily attendance in 1949-50, there was 
also greater regularity of attendance through the 
school year. 

Attitudes toward the education of rural children in 
Coahoma County changed between 1930 and 1950. 
In 1930 children were used for picking cotton, and all 
available were expected to work and usually required 
to work in the harvest season, which ordinarily cov- 
ered the period September through November and 
at times into December. Teenage boys were required 
to plow in the spring months of cultivation. Now 


Events 
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tractors have eliminated the use of boys for plowing. 
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In the harvest season of 1950 children under the age 
of 16 were not permitted to pick cotton even when 
they desired to do so. The law against employment 
of children under 16 has come to be respected now 
that labor of the child worker is no longer ad- 
vantageous. 

Examination of the records of schools in six rural 
communities in Coahoma County showed that the 
schools had improved generally in the period between 
1929-30 and 1949-50. 

Between 1935 and 1945 the acreage planted in cot- 
ton in Coahoma County changed very little. In 1935, 
105,951 aeres produced 58,448 bales; in 1945, 106,661 
acres produced 111,803 bales. The increase in cotton 
production without increase in acreage has been ac- 
companied by an increase in the use of machinery and 
a decrease in the farm population. The school-age 
population declined slightly less than 1,000 between 
1929 and 1947. School enrollment actually increased 
and a greater proportion of the enrolled school popu- 
lation was in average daily attendance. It is signifi- 
cant that, temporarily at least, a decline in total 
population does not mean a decline in the school 
population in areas where a small proportion of the 
school-age population has been in the school popula- 


tion. 








TEACHER PREPARATION AND THE 
STATE OF EDUCATION 

Tue leading articles in this and the two preceding 
numbers of ScHooL AND Soctety have dealt with the 
preparation of teachers. The criticisms brought 
against the prevalent system are not new. Briefly, 
the criticisms most frequently brought against the 
institutions for the preparation of teachers, whether 
normal schools or teachers colleges, is that they over- 
emphasize so-called professional subjects at the ex- 
pense of adequate preparation in academic subjects, 
or methods as against content. This practice, it is 
claimed, is further intensified by the proliferation of 
professional subjects and by certification require- 
ments. It is not quite clear whether the require- 
ments promote the introduction of more professional 
subjects or whether influence is brought to bear to 
have these included in the requirements. 

Whatever the facts, it is clear that the two groups— 
the academic and the pedagogic—are aligned in sepa- 
rate camps and that the truce that James B. Conant 
suggested some years ago has not yet been consum- 
mated. It is not enough to claim that the academic 
teachers do not understand the processes of education 
and instruction or for the pedagogues to go their own 





way and claim that they represent the American tra- 
dition and that the advocates of subject matter are 
“academic snobs” or undemocratic. 

The time has come for a thoroughgoing survey of 
the whole situation. Surveys have, of course, been 
made and resulted in the publication of many volumes 
of print, but it is difficult to discern what influence 
they have exercised. Another investigation should 
attack the problem from the points of conflict indi- 
eated in the Dean McCutcheon, Dean 
Shuck, and Professor Knight. 

It is the recruiting and preparation of teachers, 
dependent in turn upon their status—economie and 
professional—that are at the heart of the problem 
that is producing so much unrest, attack, and counter- 
attack on the nation’s education.—I. L. K. 


articles by 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION RESEARCH PROGRAM 

THE Institute of International Education is estab- 
lishing an intensive research program to determine the 
educational needs and resources of underdeveloped 
areas of the world, according to an announcement by 
Kenneth Holland, president of the institute. The ob- 
ject of the studies is to increase the effectiveness of 
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international exchange-of-persons programs in terms 
of the needs of the nations concerned. 

Cora DuBois, anthropologist and authority on 
Southeast Asia, has joined the staff of the institute 
to direct the program. The interest in the research 
studies will be in understanding “the problems of 
foreign countries as they face outward... . It is as 
important to know the goals and aspirations of our 
neighbors as it is to define our own policy,” accord- 
ing to Dr. DuBois. Top priority is to be given to 
area studies in South Asia, the Near East, and Africa; 
within the next year pilot projects will be started in 
India and an undesignated Near Eastern country. 

Long-range programs, over a period of years, in- 
clude studies on each of the 60 countries participating 
in exchange programs administered by the institute. 


THE NEW ALBERT M. GREENFIELD CENTER 
FOR HUMAN RELATIONS 

THe Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human Re- 
lations was opened in September in the University 
of Pennsylvania, according to a report released to 
the press by Harold E. Stassen, president of the 
university, and Everett R. Clinchy, president, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. Planned 
as “an itistrument for the improvement of human 
relations, the center will endeavor to enlist com- 
munity support in solution of problems involving 
intergroup relations.” It is made possible through 
the combined financial resources of the Philadelphia 
area of the NCCJ, of which William A. Schnader 
is chairman; the university; and Albert M. Green- 
field, a realtor, philanthropist, and humanitarian of 
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the city. The objectives of the center have bec, 
stated in part as follows: 


7 


The urgent need to improve the quality of human relg. 
tions in our country has been stressed as the outstandjy 
problem in our democratic life. A university dedicates 
to the advancement of knowledge and to the educatioy 
of people to render more effective service as citizens and 
as members of their respective professions has a specja) 
responsibility to bring its resources to bear in sgolvyin 
human relations problems. 


"J 
Because of an increasingly 
widespread recognition of the underlying need and of the 
role which institutions of higher learning can assume, t! 
resources of the university and the community are bro 
together in a Center for Human Relations where many 





the problems in intergroup relations can be attacked 
. . . The Center should serve as a means of developir 
co-operation among all the institutions of higher learnin 
in the area. . . . The flexibility of this program will giy 
all of the opportunity needed to meet conditions as they 
arise. 

Martin P. Chworowsky, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been ap.- 
pointed director of the center and research professor 
of human relations in the university. The governing 
body is an Executive Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the NCCJ, the university, and the com- 
munity as follows: Mr. Greenfield and Tanner (, 
Duckrey, assistant to the Philadelphia Board of 
Superintendents, NCCJ; E. Duncan Grizzell, dean, 
School of Education, and Stephen B. Sweeney, di- 
rector, Institute of Local and State Government, the 
university; and Mrs. John J. Carlin, immediate past- 
president, Philadelphia Home and School Council, 
and Marjorie Penney, director of Fellowship House, 
the community. 








Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending October 1: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Roger J. Voskul was inaugurated as president, West- 
mont College (Santa Barbara, Calif.), September 14. 


Correction: Because of ambiguity in the source of 
information, the former position of the new president 
of Rio Grande (Ohio) College, Chas. E. Davis, was 
incorrectly stated in ScHOoL anpD Society, September 
1, as president of La Verne (Calif.) College. Dr. 
Davis went to the presidency of Rio Grande College 
from his earlier post as superintendent of schools, 
Upper Sondusky (Ohio). 


Robert W. Bugg has succeeded John Page Williams 
as headmaster, St. Christopher’s School (Richmond, 
Va.). Dr. Williams recently assumed new duties as 





executive vice-president of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia, 110 West Franklin Street, Rich- 
mond 20. 


Helen Probasco, dean of residence, Briarcliff Junior 
College (Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.), has been named 
executive dean of the college. 


Norwood C. Geis, professor of accounting, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has been appointed assistant 
dean, College of Business Administration, to succeed 
Ralph C. Bursiek, whose appointment as dean of 
administration was reported in ScHooL, AND SOCIETY, 
July 28. Hilmar C. Krueger, associate professor of 
history, has been granted leave of absence for the 
academic year to continue his extended study of his- 
toric notarial records in Genoa (Italy), “the world’s 
oldest and most continuous business records.” Ray- 
mond Walters, president of the university, was 
awarded an honorary LL.D. degree at the summer 
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mencement exercises of the University of Chatta- 


com 
nooga (Tenn.) . 


Edward E. Boccia was recently named assistant dean, 
Washington University (Saint Louis). 


Thomas B. Shrewsbury has been appointed assistant 
dean of students, the City College (New York 31). 


The Reverend William R. Clark, O.P., professor of 
sociology and head of the department of social sci- 
ence, Providence (R. I.) College, will assume addi- 
tional duties, October 8, as director of the Extension 
School. 

Frances Reiter, whose appointment as assistant pro- 


fessor of nursing education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 


S March 22, 1947, has been named co-ordinator of a 


new graduate course in developmental nursing science 
that is being given this year. The course will closely 
relate the nursing of patients with medical-surgical 
conditions, degenerative and cardio-vascular diseases, 
cancer and tuberculosis. Samuel H. Flowerman, for- 
mer director of the department of scientific research, 
American Jewish Committee, has been appointed vis- 
iting professor of education in charge of the doctoral 
program in intergroup relations, to succeed Martin 
P. Chworowsky, whose appointment was reported in 
these columns, February 28, 1948, and who has re- 
signed to accept the directorship of the recently es- 
tablished Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human 
Relations in Philadelphia and has been appointed 
research professor of human relations, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Anne L. Brown, formerly supervisor of the infirmary, 
University of Kentucky, has assumed new duties as 
director of nursing education, Murray (Ky.) State 
College, sueceeding Ruth Cole. William J. Robert- 
son has sueceeded John C. Berssenbrugge as teacher 
of drama and direetor of dramatic productions; Rob- 
ert Baar succeeds Joseph Golz as teacher of music; 
and Mavis MeCamish sueceeds Georgia Wear in the 
training school as teacher in the first grade. 


Mary E. Thompson has been appointed director of 
nursing edueation, Bates College (Lewiston, Maine), 
and will assume her new duties in January, 1952. 
New instructors who have already assumed their posts 
are: Elliott M. Rudwick (sociology), E. Finlay Whit- 
tlesey (mathematics), and Walter J. Beaupre (speech, 
part-time, to give courses usually taught by Lavinia 
M. Schaeffer who is on leave of absence). Laura B. 
Mallett has been named head of the circulation de- 
partment in the library. 


Donald B. Plott, formerly director of music, Owosso 
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(Mich.) High School, has been named assistant di- 
rector of music, Davidson (N. Car.) College. 


Ralph G. Beelke has been appointed head of the 
department of art, State Teachers College (Fredonia, 
N.Y); 

Charles Wesley Simms and Banner Riddy have as- 
sumed new duties as heads of departments, Union 
College (Barbourville, Ky.), Dr. Simms of the depart- 
ment of education; Dr. Riddy, the department of 
biology. 

Richard F. Shaffer, associate professor of chemical 
engineering, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5), has been 
named head of the department, succeeding Tod G. 
Dixon who has resigned to accept the post of civil- 
defense co-ordinator for Nassau County (N. Y.). 


Lloyd E. Devol, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of economics, Marietta (Ohio) College, was 
reported in ScHoo, anp Society, December 21, 1946, 
has been named acting chairman of the department 
to serve until a successor to Karl M. Scott, resigned 
in June, can be selected. 


Arlin Rex Johnson, formerly assistant director, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has assumed new duties as 
professor of public administration, the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington 6, D. C.). Among 
other new appointments are: assistant professors, 
Howard Rowland Ludden (political science) and In- 
golf Helgi Elfried Otto (business administration), and 
instructor in physics, William Ashley Tanner. 


Recent Deaths 


Henry Waldgrave Stuart, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, Stanford University, died, September 22, 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Stuart had served as 
instructor in economies (1896-97), Washington Uni- 
versity (Saint Louis) ; instructor in philosophy (1901- 
04), the State University of Iowa; assistant professor 
of philosophy (1904-07), Lake Forest (Ill.) College; 
and in Stanford University from assistant professor 
to professor (1907-36). 


Guy Montgomery, professor of English, University 
of California (Berkeley 4), died, September 23, at the 
age of sixty-five years. Dr. Montgomery had served 
the university as instructor in English (1917-21), 
assistant professor (1921-25), associate professor 
(1925-30), professor (since 1930), chairman of the 
department (1930-42), and associate dean (1930-39), 
College of Letters and Science. 


John B. Gurskey, assistant professor of education, 
the City College (New York 31), was found dead of 
a heart attack on the morning of September 24. Dr. 
Gurskey, who was forty-five years old at the time 
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of his death, had served as teacher, supervisor, and 
principal (1924-42) in publie schools of Lionville, 


Halifax, and Coatesville, Pennsylvania; remedial 
teacher (1945-47), Riverdale (N. Y.) Country Day 
School; assistant in curriculum (1945-47), Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and in City College as 
lecturer in education (1947-48), instructor (1948- 
50), and assistant professor (since 1950). 


Ingvald Walfred Alm, associate professor of account- 
ing, Indiana University, died, September 26, at the 
age of forty-eight years. Dr. Alm had served on the 
staff of the School of Business since 1936. 


Charles Lane Poor, professor emeritus of celestial] 
mechanics, Columbia University, died, September 27, 
at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Poor had served 
as instructor, associate, and associate professor of 
astronomy (1891-1900), the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and at Columbia University as lecturer in astron- 
omy (1903-04), professor of astronomy (1904-10), 
and professor of celestial mechanics (1910-44). 


Donald Blythe Durham, Edward North Professor of 
Greek, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), died, Sep- 
tember 28, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Dur- 
ham had served as instructor in Greek and Latin 
(1911-15) and assistant professor (1915-18), Prince- 
ton University, and in Hamilton College as assistant 
professor of Greek and Latin (1918-21), associate 
professor (1921-23), professor (1923-34), professor 
of Greek (1934-36), and Edward North Professor of 
Greek (since 1936). 


Coming Events 

‘Lhe 17th annual meeting of the constituent members 
of the Educational Records Bureau will be held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, November 1-2. 
All member schools are invited to send representatives 
to the meetings which will be held in conjunction with 
the 16th Educational Conference, sponsored by the 
bureau and by the American Council on Education. 
The general theme of the conference is “Education in 
a Period of National Preparedness.” Among the 
speakers scheduled are: Ralph C. Hutchison, presi- 
dent, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.); Claude M. 
Fuess, headmaster emeritus, Phillips Academy (And- 
over, Mass.); Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brook- 
lyn College; Willard C. Olson, director of research 
in child development, University of Michigan; Arthur 
S. Adams, president, ACE; and Lou L. LaBrant, 
professor of education, New York University. 


The fifth annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Remedial Teachers will be held at Hunter Col- 
lege (New York 21), November 3. Among the speak- 
ers discussing the general theme, “Current Trends in 
Remedial Teaching,” will be Donald D. Durrell, dean, 
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School of Education, Boston University; Christine 4 
Gibson, lecturer on education, Graduate School o 
Education, Harvard University; Williams §, Gray, 
professor of education, the University of Chicago; 
Marion Kingsbury, director, Remedial Education (ep. 
ter, Washington (D. C.); and Katherine Torrant, 
reading consultant in the public schools of Newt 
(Mass.). 

The 40th-anniversary convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will be held in the 
Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati, November 22-94 
Nationally known authors and educators from aerog 
the country will be among the speakers, with W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, editor, English Journal, tracing the 
history of the organization in his address, “The 
Fortieth Anniversary of the Council.” 


ames ) Lf; I, 


APPLETON, WILLIAM W. A Cycle of Cathay: The 

Chinese Vogue in England during the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Pp. vii+182. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 1951. $3.00. 
The book outlines the broad patterns of the Chinese vogue 
in England, its decline and fall, and its effects on English 
literature and art and serves to illuminate the history of 
Sino-European history. 





CONRAD, EARL. The Public School Scandal. Pp. x+ 
270. The John Day Co., New York 19. 1951. $3.50, 
This book, primarily for parents by a parent and an experi- 
enced, independent newspaper man, “lays bare the bumb- 
ling, the inefficiency, the sham, the hypocrisy, and the rot- 
tenness” by which parents have been denied full knowledge 
of what is happening to their children, their schools, their 
teachers, and their own future. 


DAVIES, HOWELL (Editor). 
book, 1951. Pp. ix+770. 
York 52. 1951. $1.50. 

This is the 28th annuul edition of the yearbook and guide 
} bag countries of South and Central America, Mexico, and 


South American Hand- 
H. W. Wilson Co., New 


DiMICHAEL, SALVATORE G. 

and Study Skills in College. Pp. xi+304. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1. 1951. $3.00. 
This is a guide for teachers of orientation and how-to-study 
courses and a manual for students of these courses, help- 
ful to students who wish to master study techniques with- 
out formal instruction. One of the Catholic Education 
Series, edited by Francis M. Crowley, dean, School of Edu- 
eation, Fordham University. 


American Library Resources: A 
Bibliographical Guide. Pp. 428. American Library 
Association, Chicago. 1951. $7.00. 

This volume, sponsored by the American Library Associa- 
tion Board on Resources of American Libraries, was pre 
pared by the director of the University of Illinois Library 
and Library School. The idea of a list, national in scope, 
was conceived by the compiler 15 years ago when he as- 
sembled published references to facilities for study and 
research in Southern libraries and later in New York City 
libraries. 


Improving Personality 


DOWNS, ROBERT B. 


EGNER, RUSSELL FORREST. In Search of Truth. 
Pp. 36. The Religious Generations Foundation, 5008 
Oliver Avenue South, Minneapolis 19, Minn. 1951. 
$1.00. 
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